TEN YEARS LATER
always been the weakest part of William's intellectual
equipment. The instruction acquired from Huskisson
was to be of great service to him. Meanwhile in Parlia-
ment he steadily gave Canning such support as was
possible from Whig benches. Apart from the fact that
he agreed with him, he thought it important that
Tory policy should be modified by more Liberal ideas,
lest it should relapse into hopeless obscurantism. Since
William admired him so much, it is not surprising that
Canning was struck by his talents. Lamb, he declared,
was unusually eloquent and able. Nor was Canning
William's only admirer. During the second period of
his Parliamentary life his reputation steadily increased.
For all that his Canningite sympathies were by now
universally recognized, he was accepted as a necessary
member of the inner group of Whig leaders; when
they met to talk things over at Lansdowne or Holland
House, William was always asked. In Tory circles too,
he was an object of approbation. Lord Castlereagh
was heard to say that "William Lamb could do any-
thing if he shook off carelessness, and set about it";
while George IV, expatiating over the wine at Windsor
Castle, went so far as to prophesy that William would
one day be Prime Minister.
Such tributes were extremely gratifying. But they
did not give much cause for encouragement. To be
Prime Minister, to be a Minister of any kind, William
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